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Art. I. — 1. A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude, in 
1849 - 50. By Direction of the Right Hon. The Earl ofDal- 
housie, Governor- General. With Private Correspondence 
relative to the Annexation of Oude to British India, etc. 
By Major-General W. H. Sleeman, K. C. B., Resident at 
the Court of Lucknow. In two volumes. London. 1858. 

2. The Private Life of an Eastern King. By a Member of 
the Household of his late Majesty Nussir-U-Deen, King of 
Oude. [William Knighton.] Second Edition. London. 
1855. 

3. Biographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India. 
By Sir Henry M. Elliott, K. C. B., Foreign Secretary to 
the Government of India. In four volumes. Vol. I. Gen- 
eral Histories. Calcutta. 1850. 

4. The Calcutta Review. Vol. II. No. IV. Article II. Ro- 
mance and Reality of Indian Life. Calcutta. 1844. 

A peculiar value attaches to the description of Oude, in the 
late Sir W. H. Sleeman's journal of his tour, as a represen- 
tation of the state of the country and its inhabitants, by an 
unprejudiced and most competent observer, during the later 
years of the native rule. Its value is not merely local and 
temporary. As an exhibition of a state of society fast disap- 
pearing in the East, and as a picture of the manners of a 
Mohammedan kingdom in India, it throws back much light 
upon the history of the Great Moguls, and the state of their 
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empire previous to its subjugation by the English. It serves 
to remove opinions which, though still common, were never 
correct. Illusions which remoteness, exaggeration, and ro- 
mance had created, and which threw a glare of false splendor 
over the East, disappear before increasing knowledge, as the 
mirage of the desert vanishes before the eyes of the advan- 
cing traveller. It may be said with truth) that the popular 
ideas concerning the history of India are based more on fancy 
than on fact. The character of recent events is misinterpreted 
through ignorance of those which preceded them. The Brit- 
ish possession of India is misunderstood by reason of imper- 
fect knowledge concerning the previous history of the country- 
For the whole period over which its history extends, India 
has been subject to frequent and violent changes in the per- 
sons of its rulers and the order of its government. Quiet and 
security have never been established within it for any long 
period. Conquest has succeeded to conquest, — each bringing 
a lengthened train of sufferings. The history of the Mohamme- 
dan rule is a record of the misery of the people, resulting from 
the tyranny of the rulers, — a misery which unsettled society, 
destroyed peace, checked progress, and reduced often to its 
lowest limits the hope of better times. Justice and morality 
were violated by the strong, and religion did not interfere to 
protect the weak. The gorgeous but incongruous splendors 
of the courts of Delhi and of Southern India were the reflec- 
tion of wide-spread ruin and woe. The luxury of palaces was 
the fruit of the spoils of provinces. The gross and sensual in- 
dulgences of courts were supported by the booty of towns, and 
the distress of their inhabitants. In the accounts given by the 
native historians of India, — notwithstanding the corruption 
of their principles, the depth of their sycophancy, and the ex- 
travagance of their hyperboles, — the character of Oriental 
magnificence is reduced to its true level. The splendors of the 
East walked hand in hand with misery ; the peacock throne 
stood on a soil soaked with blood ; the gardens of delight 
were outnumbered by the deserts of want. 

However the persons of the rulers might change, the tyr- 
anny of the rule remained invariable. Revolution in an 
Asiatic despotism brought about a change of governors, but 
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not of government. A system dependent on the sole will of 
the ruler was subject to no regular modifications, to no laws of 
improvement. The personal character of the monarch might 
render it for a time better or worse, but individual excellence 
could do little to effect any permanent amelioration. In the 
long list of the Mohammedan princes of India, a few names 
occur which are still held in honor. Among these no other is 
so famous as that of Akber. He introduced many wise and 
liberal measures, and cherished generous and enlightened 
designs. But even his reign is marked by caprices and cru- 
elties, and his character was defaced by sensuality, while the 
effect of his wisest measures scarcely lasted beyond his death, 
and before the reign of his son had ended, little but the re- 
membrance of them remained. In the history of the despot- 
ism of the Great Moguls, " nothing is stable but the absolute 
will of the monarch. " 

The evils consequent upon a system of unlimited and ir- 
regular authority were enhanced by the uncertainty of the 
succession to the throne. The death of an emperor was the 
signal for intrigues which were led on to bloody endings. 
The princes of the royal blood regarded one another with jeal- 
ous rivalry. Each had his party of retainers, who had adopted 
his cause according to the dictates of personal liking or pres- 
ent advantage. The mass of the people took no part in the 
contest, but suffered from the confusion and devastation which 
accompanied it. From the death of Akber to the beginning 
of the present century, when the English took possession of 
Delhi, — a period of about two hundred years, — there had 
been but one undisputed succession to the throne.* Nor was 
there any power, after the succession had been settled, which 
held the different portions of the empire together by any nat- 
ural force. The limits of the state were continually varying, 
according to the energy or capacity of successive rulers. The 
weakness resulting from a centralization that increased the 

* In 1748, Ahmed Shah became Emperor, with no contending claimant for what 
was now scarcely worth contending for. After six troubled years he was violently 
deposed, and his eyes were put out by his conqueror. This putting out of eyes 
has been from time immemorial the manner adopted by the powerful in the East 
of ridding themselves of a dangerous rival. 
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luxury of the court, showed itself in the continual revolt of 
districts, and dropping off of provinces. Deputies of the im- 
perial authority were often tempted to exercise authority for 
their own ends, and frequently established themselves as in- 
dependent rulers. The country was not only impoverished by 
war, but drained in time of peace, for the support of imperial 
and vice-regal splendor. The wise and much-praised Akber 
is said to have kept an establishment of five thousand ele- 
phants and twelve thousand stable-horses. In his harem 
were five thousand women. He amused himself on his birth- 
days, and at other festivals, by being weighed in golden scales 
against silver, gold, perfumes, and other precious articles in 
succession, which were then thrown among the crowd of 
spectators. His eulogistic minister, Abu-1-Fazl, represents 
the royal weighing as having been a device for bestowing 
largesses upon the indigent. But the court historian, Abdu- 
l-K&dir, less inclined to flattery, gives a different picture of 
the birthday customs. The king received presents from the 
nobles, and from all his attendants, — so that money, food, 
perfumes, and even the gains of dancers and fiddlers, were 
brought to the royal treasury. " Even I, " he says, " this pow- 
erless atom, who was held of no account at all, had to present 
my forty rupees, which received the honor of being accepted. 
I do not like my position, and should be glad to be in any 
other." * The rich officers of state, taking advantage of their 
position, plundered the weak and defenceless, and robbed the 
possessions of widows and orphans, a portion of which they 
presented as gifts to the monarch. The worthy Sir Thomas 
Roe, visiting the court of Delhi, declares he " never saw such 
inestimable wealth. " The early European travellers were 
struck with astonishment at the magnificence of the imperial 
displays. " Magna? regni illius divitiae," wrote the Jesuit 
missionaries at the court of Delhi. But the displays of the 

* For the accounts of Akber's lavishness, (and he was moderate in expense com- 
pared with some of the rulers of India,) see the Ayeeni Akberi, or the Institutes of 
the Emperor Akber, by Abii-1-Eazl, translated by Gladwin, Vol. I. pp. 46, 113, 222, 
and elsewhere. It appears that each of the ladies of the first quality in the harem 
received monthly, according to her merits, from 1028 to 1610 rupees. A rupee is 
now worth about half a dollar. Each elephant was allowed from three to five at- 
tendants. 
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court were the sigo of the poverty rather than of the wealth 
of the country. The imperial treasury was insatiable, and 
the scanty earnings of the whole people flowed into the bot- 
tomless coffers of Delhi. 

Bernier, whose quick intelligence makes him one of the 
most trustworthy, as well as entertaining, of the travellers in 
India, in writing to the minister Colbert, points out clearly 
the result of the system of extortion by which the imperial 
demands were supplied. " Avant que de finir, je dirai d'ou 
peut venir que cet Empire du Mogol etant ainsi un abfme 
d'or et d'argent, on ne voit ne'anmoins pas qu'entre le peuple 
il y en ait davantage qu'ailleurs, au contraire le peuple y 
parait moins pecunieux, et l'argent s'y trouve plus rare, qu'en 
beaucoup d'autres endroits. " * 

The enervating influences which surround an Asiatic mon- 
arch produced their legitimate effect upon the characters of 
most of the Great Moguls. Brutal and sensual rulers were 
served by brutal and sensual ministers. Gross and disgusting 
debauchery prevailed. The affairs of state fell into the hands 
of such favorites as best administered to the dissolute pleas- 
ures of the monarch. The course of justice was perverted ; 
corruption was universal. The chief officials, and large land- 
holders, secure in distance or in the possession of favor, be- 
came the worst plunderers. The government of provinces 
was sold out to the highest bidders ; and so long as the reve- 
nue was regularly paid, there was no question as to the mode 
of its collection. The people were exposed without resource 
to the violence of these petty, but absolute tyrants. Whole 
regions were devastated, their inhabitants being unable to sat- 
isfy the demands made upon them. The people lived in per- 
petual fear. The possession of property of any kind was dan- 
gerous. Famines, not infrequent from the want of rain, were 
enhanced in severity and terror by the ravages of troops and 
the extortions of governors. The native chroniclers repeat 
frequently, — " At this time, through warfare and famine, the 
country round about became a desert, and no husbandmen 
remained to till the ground." 



* Voyages de Francois Bernier, (Amsterdam, 1711,) Vol. I. p. 306. 
25* 
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The effect of such a despotism is not merely material, it 
is also moral. A nation exposed to the unchecked will of 
its rulers must sooner or later acquire the vices of slaves. 
Sycophancy, falseness, and servility were burned into the Hin- 
doo character by the hot irons of tyranny. Cruelty begat 
cruelty, deceit engendered deceit. The Hindoos learned to 
regard their rulers as enemies, and the lesson has not yet been 
unlearned. The bitter experiences of a thousand years are 
not to be forgotten in a generation. 

The illustrations which the Indian historians afford, of the 
condition of the country under its native rulers, are such as 
may well furnish excuse for the main faults of the Hindoos. 
It is a painful task to read them, the sum of misery seems so 
great and so needless. But it is these accounts which enable 
one to understand some of the sources of the strength of the 
British empire in India, exhibit some of the dangers which 
attend it, and afford a palliation for some of the faults of its 
rule. From a few examples we shall see at least by what it 
was preceded. 

One of the most famous and accomplished princes of the 
fourteenth century was Sultan Mohammed, the son of Tugh- 
lak Shah. Some men called him the Just, — but his cruelties 
were unsurpassed. At one time during his reign, the people 
occupying the country between the Ganges and the Jumna 
were reduced to such despair by grievous exactions, that they 
burned their houses and their grain-stacks, and cast them- 
selves as wanderers on the world. Upon this the Sultan gave 
orders that all such peasants should be captured and put to 
death. He himself moved out with his army from Agra, as 
for a grand hunt, encircled a large district, and closing in upon 
those who might be found within his lines, caused them all to 
be barbarously put to death. " In this way, " says the native 
writer, " he depopulated great tracts of his kingdom. " * 

Humayun, the son of Baber, and the father of Akber, had 



* See Elphinstone, II. 62. See also Sir Henry Elliott's Index to the Moham- 
medan Historians, I. 289. This valuable and learned work never advanced be- 
yond the first volume. It was cut short by the untimely death of its author. Sir 
Henry Elliott had acquired high distinction as a civil functionary, and as a scholar 
well versed in Indian literature. He was a great loss to India. 
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a long and troubled reign in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His character had some traits of humanity, lut his will 
was ungoverned, his passions hasty and violent. On one oc- 
casion, in the year 1536, after a great success in arms, he gave 
himself up to indolence and revelry. His followers imitated 
the example of their master. His camp was abandoned to 
the excesses of debauchery. It happened one evening, during 
this season of uproar, that a party, composed chiefly of under- 
officers of the household and the army, — clerks, secretaries, 
armor-bearers, and the like, — were feasting together in the 
gardens of Halal. One of their number repeated to them the 
old story, in its Indian version, but coming down from a far 
more distant antiquity, of the farmer and his sons, and the 
bundle of sticks. As it was then told, it was said that the 
great Tamerlane, in a day of adversity, had taken from each 
of his forty attendants two arrows. Tying them in a bundle, 
he offered it to each in turn to be broken. Then loosing the 
bundle, which remained unbroken, he showed how easily each 
man could break the two which belonged to him. The moral 
was plain. The imaginations of those who listened to the 
story, already heated by revelry, and by the remembrance of 
recent victory, took fire. They resolved to bind themselves 
together, and to set forth as conquerors on their own account. 
Their drunken spirits admitted no delay, and they started at 
once on their adventures. The next morning they were 
missed, and, their services being needed, a thousand men were 
despatched to pursue them and bring them back. They were 
soon overtaken, and brought into the imperial presence. 

" The day of the week happened to be a Tuesday, when the Em- 
peror, according to the fantastic astrological fancies on which at this 
period of his life he acted, clothed in red robes, the color suited to 
Mars, the guardian planet of the day, was sitting in state on the throne 
of wrath and vengeance. He too, though the judge, was probably still 
laboring under the effects of his previous excesses. The deserters 
were brought in, in small parties, and sentence pronounced on them 
with a capricious cruelty, embittered by the levity with which it was 
accompanied. Some were trampled to death by elephants, some were 
beheaded, some had their ears and noses cut off, some their fingers 
pared away. In the evening, the Imam, or leader of the religious ser- 
vice in the mosque, who was a man of no great understanding, read, 
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according to custom, a portion of the Koran, after the first genuflexion. 
The chapter that he chose was that which alludes to the destruction, 
by the divine wrath, of the masters of the elephant, who impiously at- 
tempted to destroy the temple of Mekka. It displeased the Emperor, 
as it chosen with some allusion to his own recent employment ; and 
when the service was over, he ordered the Imam to be trodden to 
death by an elephant, for charging him, by insinuation, with tyranny. 
Mulana Muhammed Bergoli, a learned and saintly personage, high in 
the Emperor's favor, interceded for the Imam, and pleaded that, being 
an ignorant man, he did not understand the Koran, and meant no ill. 
But this interference only further enraged the Emperor, who vented 
the passion, with which he was still inflamed, in reproaches directed 
against the intercessor himself; and the sentence was carried into 
effect. When, however, Humayun's rage had somewhat evaporated, 
and when he had leisure for cool reflection, he was seized with the 
deepest sorrow and remorse, and spent the ensuing night in tears and 
lamentations." — Erskine's History of India, II. 68, 69. 

The most vigorous of the enemies of Humayun was the 
Sultan Shere Shah, who for a time was master of Delhi and 
of Bengal. He had raised himself from humble station to 
be the ruler of this vast kingdom. His government was ener- 
getic, and he administered the state with a strong hand, and 
with equity enough to call forth the praises of the historians 
of his reign. But there is a story told of him which affords a 
striking parallel in some of its circumstances, and gives a hor- 
rid precedent, to the treachery of Nana Sahib, and the massa- 
cre of Cawnpore. In 1543, Puran-Mal, a Rajpoot chieftain, 
held independent possession of the fort and town of Raisain, 
and the surrounding districts. Shere Shah, desirous to bring 
him under subjection, directed his arras against the fort, and, 
in order to excite the fanatical bigotry of his Mohammedan 
troops, and to give to his proceedings the character of a re- 
ligious war, he assigned as the ground of his attack the fact 
that Puran-Mal, a Hindoo infidel, held as concubines, among 
the thousand women of his harem, many of Mohammedan 
birth. The siege was long ; the fort was vigorously defended. 
At length, pressed by want, the Rajpoot leader agreed to ca- 
pitulate, upon condition that he with all his followers and 
women should be allowed to retire in safety. The most sol- 
emn pledges were given by Shere Shah for the fulfilment of 
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this agreement. Puran-Mal, with full faith, marched out from 
the fort, and encamped upon the plain. Thereupon, accord- 
ing to the original accounts, several advisers of Shere Shah, 
learned in the law, gave it as their opinion that such a treaty- 
was of no binding force, and that the infidels should not be 
allowed to escape. Shere Shah, acting upon their advice, 
surrounded the hasty camp of the Rajpoots with his whole 
army and his elephants, and poured in upon them a destruc- 
tive fire from bows and matchlocks. The Rajpoots, seeing 
that they were betrayed, resolved to sell their lives dearly. 
Making a fire in the midst of their camp, they slew all their 
women and children, and threw their bodies, together with 
all the treasures they had brought from their strong-hold, into 
the flames. Then tying themselves together by their girdles, 
two by two, they rushed out upon their enemies. They 
fought with the energy of desperation, till every man of them 
was slain. Ten thousand men, women, and children are said 
to have fallen in this massacre. It was reported, that, of all 
the Rajpoot host, but two children were found alive, both 
girls, and that the Sultan, with excess of malice, gave one of 
them to a party of jugglers, and the other to be brought up as 
a dancing-girl.* 

The magnificent mausoleum of Shere Shah still stands in 
the centre of a beautiful tank, in the little town of Sasseram, 
his birthplace. It is deserted and decayed, inhabited by a 
multitude of bats, and overgrown with weeds. The chain 
which supported the lamp that was to be kept burning over 
his grave is broken, and no priest recites the prayers of the 
Koran for the repose of his soul. 

Though such treachery as his is uncommon in the annals 
of Indian rulers, treachery on a smaller scale was one of the 
most cherished arts of conquest. " Vae victis " was the com- 
mon rule of war. With the advance of time there was no 
change in the principles or policy of the rule of the strong. A 
century and a quarter later, during the long and tormented 
reign of Aurangzebe, this monarch also found himself at 
war with the Rajpoots. The orders given to his troops were 

* Erskine's History, II. 434. Zubclatu-T-Tawarikh, in Elliott's Biographical 
Index. 
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to cut off all supplies from fugitives, to lay waste the coun- 
try, to burn the villages, to destroy the fruit-trees, to carry off 
the women and children.* The Mussulmans still venerate 
the name of Aurungzebe, and hold his character in admira- 
tion. When on his death-bed, in the eighty-ninth year of his 
life, he wrote to his youngest and favorite son a letter, in 
which he says : " I have committed many crimes, and I know 
not what punishment may seize me. The agonies of death 
come upon me fast. " f 

It would be easy to extend such accounts as these, and to 
add to them others of the dissoluteness and venality of mon- 
archs, and of the suffering and degradation of their people. 
There is not a single reign in Indian history, on which the stu- 
dent can dwell with pleasure. The staple of the narrative is 
composed of recitals of lust, barbarity, treachery, and tyranny, 
with their accompanying evils. During the century that 
passed from the death of Aurungzebe to the occupation of 
Delhi by the English, and their gain of supreme power in 
India, the affairs of the country fell into a tumultuous con- 
dition, in which many former evils were continued and aggra- 
vated. The despotic influences which had so long moulded 
the native character remained in full vigor. There was but 
one main circumstance, which, having operated for an unlim- 
ited period, still existed to control the elements of social order, 
and to check the tendency to its entire disruption. This 
was the hereditary attachment of the mass of the natives to 
their local habitations, and to their system of village gov- 
ernment. For the whole historic period, the principle of na- 
tionality among the Hindoos has manifested itself almost 
exclusively either in the narrow bonds of clanship, or the still 
narrower ties of the village community. In a strict sense, a 
Hindoo nation has never existed. Obscure as many of the 
causes of this fact may be, certain among them are plain. 
There is no ethnical homogeneousness in the Hindoo race ; 
the influences of climate and soil have tended to create a self- 
indulgent apathy in regard to all the higher principles of 
social life ; and a religious system curiously devised to ex- 

* Elphinstone's History, II. 462. t Ibid., p. 514. 
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tinguish the nobler spiritual impulses and to stifle the moral 
energies, dating from a period of almost unknown antiquity 
and combined with a completely despotic theory and practice 
of government, has united with natural causes to prevent the 
growth of national interests and the formation of national 
institutions. It would lead us too far from our preseut pur- 
pose to pursue this inquiry. 

Returning, therefore, to our immediate topic, the condi- 
tion of India under its native rulers, it is a matter of striking 
interest to find how close a parallel is afforded by General 
Sleeman's account of Oude to the historical accounts of 
greater kingdoms, and to be enabled to fill out from his vivid 
and accurate descriptions the picture of the permanent state 
of Indian society under its native governments. The kingdom 
of Oude embraced an extent of territory of between twenty- 
three and twenty-four thousand square miles,* and its pop- 
ulation amounted to perhaps four million inhabitants. The 
king, surrounded in his palace by favorites of the lowest ori- 
gin, given up to the vilest debauchery, neither knew nor cared 
to know anything of the real condition of his subjects. The 
people were exposed, not merely to the extortions of irrespon- 
sible officials, but also to the raids and harryings of powerful 
landholders, and to a race of pettier banditti, driven by oppres- 
sion, or led by simple love of arms and booty, to levy war 
upon their weaker neighbors. The royal troops sent out for 
the purpose of collecting revenue, or of reducing some rebel- 
lious chief to submission, were ravagers rather than protect- 
ors of the land. Living at free quarters, they stripped the 
last remnant of subsistence from the poor, till robber and sol- 
dier had become almost equivalent terms. When the king 
moved out from his capital, his line of march was marked by 
devastation. The author of that curious book, " The Private 
Life of an Eastern King," describing from personal observa- 
tion a royal journey, says : — 

" The villagers living along the route by which we journeyed were 
thrown into consternation by our appearance. The king and his reti- 

* A territory somewhat smaller than that of New Hampshire, Vermont, and 

Massachusetts combined. 
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nue had never made their way into this part of the country before ; 
and the march of an Eastern sovereign through his dominions is a sad 
thing for the people. The king's servants regard themselves as a 
privileged race. They have a right, they think, to the best of every- 
thing, and to as much of it as they please ; so that the plundering 
and maltreating of the unfortunate inhabitants went on upon all sides. 
Besides this, was any difficulty to be surmounted, any impassable road 
to be made practicable, or a new road to be made where road there 
never had been before, the villagers far and near were turned out to 
do it, — men and women and children all turned out to work as long 
as the nawab liked, their only pay the abuse and punishment they re- 
ceived if the work were not done as speedily as the nawab wished. 
People in England may possibly think such a state of things impossible ; 
people in India, who have visited the territories of any native prince, 
must be aware tha it is literally true." — pp. 64, 65. 

Barbers, fiddlers, and dancers managed the affairs of the 
kingdom, and dispensed the royal favors. There was an open 
sale of offices and of justice. Pardon for any crime could be 
bought. In the private manners of the court there was nei- 
ther decency nor modesty ; in the management of public 
business, neither truth nor honor. 

" No man feels mortified," says General Sleeman, " or apprehends 
that he shall stand the worse in the estimation of the government or its 
officers, for being called or proved to be a robber. It is the trade of 
every considerable landholder in the country occasionally, and that of 
a great many of them perpetually. The murder of men, women, and 
children generally attends their depredations." — Vol. I. p. 306. 

The weakness of the government was such, that, even had 
it possessed the disposition, it had not the ability, to punish 
the crimes of the powerful chiefs. The revenue — which, 
owing to the extraordinary fertility of the kingdom, was gen- 
erally sufficient, however wasteful the mode of its collection 
might be, for the needs of the public service — was spent in 
the gratification of most capricious and extravagant fancies. 
The pay of the troops was invariably in arrears, and, when 
other means failed for meeting their demands, they were sent 
out to exact tribute for .themselves in the different districts of 
the kingdom. The great landholders, chiefs of a spurious 
feudal system, were at continual enmity with one another, and 
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there was no sovereign force to control their excesses, or to 
compel them to yield to its authority. 

" Whenever they quarrel with each other or with the local authori- 
ties of the government, from whatever cause, they take to indiscrimi- 
nate plunder and murder over all lands not held by men of the same 
class ; no road, town, village, or hamlet is secure from their merciless 
attacks ; robbery and murder become their diversion, their sport, and 
they think no more of taking the lives of men, women, and children who 
never offended them, than those of deer or wild hogs. They not only 
rob and murder, but seize, confine, and torture all whom they suppose 
to have money or credit, till they ransom themselves with all they have, 
or can beg or borrow. Hardly a day has passed since I left Luck- 
now, in which I have not had abundant proof of numerous atrocities 
of this kind committed by landholders within the district through 
which I was passing, year by year, up to the present day 

" I one day asked Rajah Hunmunt Sing how it was that men guilty 
of such crimes were tolerated in society, and he answered by quoting 
the following Hindoo couplet : ' Men reverence the man whose heart 
is wicked, as they adore and make offerings to the evil planet, while 
they let the good pass unnoticed, or with a simple salute of courtesy.' " 
Vol. I. pp. 322-324. 

A feudal system under a weak and disregarded monarch, 
in which men should be submitted to none of the restraints 
of religion or of a church, without any humanizing practices 
resulting from the idea of future retribution, without the 
rules of chivalry or the rights of sanctuary, — a system in 
which woman should be degraded, instead of being honored, 
in which weakness should be a temptation to attack, instead 
of a defence from it, — may represent to the imagination the 
confused and wretched state of society which lately existed in 
Oude, and which for many centuries prevailed over the greater 
part of India. Civilization necessarily remains stationary in 
a country in which the mass of the people have no stimulus 
to exertion, and live in constant fear lest even the means of 
subsistence be taken from them. Its advance must always 
depend in the first instance upon the prevalence of general 
security for life and property. Certain mechanic arts may 
flourish among slaves, but the intellect will not exert itself, 
and the moral nature urges it to no exertion, when the return 

vol. lxxxviii. — no. 183. 26 
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for labor is liable to seizure by another. India, up to the 
present century at least, had been continually growing poorer, 
and had retrograded rather than advanced in the arts of life, 
and in the culture of the understanding. In literature, in sci- 
ence, in commerce, in architecture, all her great achievements 
date from a very remote time. Ten years ago in Oude, all 
that the common people desired was quiet and protection 
from spoilers. It was what generation after generation be- 
fore them had longed for, and never enjoyed. The pathos 
of the following passage from General Sleeman becomes 
terrible in its intensity, as one connects it with the long and 
dreary annals of the past. 

" These industrious and unoffending Brahmins say that there 

has never been any peace in the district, except during the time of 
Hakeem Mehndee, when the whole plain that now lies waste became a 

beautiful chummim (parterre) They told me that the hundreds 

of their relatives who had gone off during the disorders, and taken 
lands or found employment in our bordering districts, would be glad 
to return to their own lands, groves, and trees in Oude, if they saw 
the slightest chance of protection, and the country would soon again 
become the beautiful parterre which Hakeem Mehndee eft it thirty 
years ago, instead of the wilderness in which they were now so 
wretched ; that they ventured to cultivate small patches here and there, 
not far from each other, but were obliged to raise small platforms, 
upon high poles, in every field, and sit upon them all night, calling out 
to each other in a loud voice to keep up their spirits, and frighten off 
the dear that swarmed upon the grass plain, and would destroy the 
whole of the crops in one night, if left unprotected ; that they were 
obliged to collect large piles of wood around each platform, and keep 
them burning all night, to prevent the tigers from carrying off he men 
who sat upon them ; that their lives were wretched amidst this contin- 
ual dread of man and beast, but the soil and climate were good, and 
the trees and groves planted by their forefathers were still standing, 
and dear to them ; and they hoped, now that the Resident had come 
among them, to receive, at no distant day, the protection they required. 
This alone is required to render this the most beautiful portion of 
Oude, and Oude the most beautiful portion of India." — Vol. II. pp. 
85, 86. 

It was not, however, simply by pillage, or by offensive oper- 
ations of any kind, that a great portion of the country was ren- 
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dered unfit for cultivation. The needs which even the most 
powerful chiefs experienced for their own defence, led to the 
withdrawal of large tracts from the uses of agriculture and 
the support of life. The country being destitute for the most 
part of building-stone, the strong-holds of its lawless land- 
owners were made with walls of mud or clay. But these walls 
afforded no sufficient protection to their inmates, exposed as 
they were to sudden and violent attacks. Such forts could 
easily be invested, and the garrison, however well supplied, 
could at length be reduced by starvation. To afford a barrier 
against this danger, it had long been the habit of the owners 
of forts to surround them with a wide belt of thick jungle, 
which presented almost insuperable obstacles to the rapid and 
near approach of any considerable hostile force. Within the 
limited territory of Oude, nearly nine hundred square miles, 
(about four per cent of its whole extent,) were occupied by 
jungles kept up simply for these purposes of defence, and for 
the subsidiary advantage of providing game and fish for their 
proprietors, food for their horses and cattle, and fuel for do- 
mestic purposes. 

" The whole country is a level plain, intersected by rivers, which, 
with one exception, flow near the surface, and have either no ravines 
at all, or very small ones. The little river Goomtee winds exceedingly, 
and cuts into the soil in some places to the depth of fifty feet. In 
such places there are deep ravines, ; and the landholders along the 
border improve these natural difficulties by planting and preserving 
trees and underwood in which to hide themselves and their followers 
when in arms against their government. Any man who cuts a stick 
in these jungles, or takes his camels or cattle into them to browse or 
graze without the previous sanction of the landholder, does so at the 
peril of his life. But landholders in the open plains and on the banks 
of rivers, without any ravines at all, have the same jungles. In the 
midst of this jungle, the landholders have generally one or more 
mud forts surrounded by a ditch and a dense fence of living bamboos, 
through which cannon-shot cannot penetrate, and men can enter only 
by narrow and intricate pathways. They are always too green to be 
set fire to, and being within range of the matchlocks from the parapet, 
they cannot be cut down by a besieging force. Out of such places the 
garrison can be easily driven by shells thrown over such fences, but an 
Oude force has seldom either the means or the skill for such purposes. 
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When driven out by shells or any other means, the garrison retires at 
night, with little risk, through the bamboo fence and surrounding jungle 

and brushwood, by paths known only to themselves As soon 

as the garrison escapes, it goes systematically and diligently to work in 
plundering indiscriminately all the village communities over the most 
fertile parts of the surrounding country, which do not belong to baro- 
nial proprietors like themselves, till it has made the government au- 
thorities agree to its terms, or reduced the country to a waste." — Vol. 
II. pp. 279, 280. 

At the time of Sir W. H. Sleeman's journey, we were trav- 
elling through Oude. The contrast of the appearance of the 
country and its people with that of the neighboring British 
territory and subjects, was striking and immediate. Many 
tracts of fertile land, even in the neighborhood of towns, were 
out of cultivation. Villages were scanty, and of miserable 
aspect. In some of them the rows of mud dwellings were set 
in opposite lines, their backs forming walls of defence, and the 
two ends of the street were closed by walls and gates, for pro- 
tection against attack. Everywhere was a look of insecurity, 
and an absence of the signs of assured prosperity. No modern 
edifices of any size or importance were to be seen outside of 
the larger towns ; there were no recent public works, and the 
solid buildings of former generations were mostly neglected, 
and falling to decay. There was but one well-made, sub- 
stantial road in the kingdom, that leading from Cawnpore to 
Lucknow ; and even upon this road thronged with passengers 
and traffic, bands of robbers now and then made descents, 
sweeping off cattle, seizing goods, and carrying away women 
to be held as prisoners for ransom. The common roads were 
little more than bridle-paths, or, if wide enough for carts, were 
commonly in the roughest condition. Wild-looking encamp- 
ments of troops, regular and irregular, were often seen. Al- 
most every man on the roads and in the fields was armed, 
carrying a long matchlock, a spear or sword, and a round 
shield of buffalo-hide. General Sleeman well describes the 
face of the land. 

" No respectable dwelling-house is anywhere to be seen, and the 
most substantial landholders live in wretched mud-hovels with invisible 
covers. I asked the people why, and was told that they were always 
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too insecure to lay out anything in improving their dwelling-houses ; 
and, besides, did not like to have such local ties, where they were so 
liable to be driven away by the government officers or by the land- 
holders in arms against them, and their reckless followers. The local 
officers of government, of the highest grade, occupy houses of the same 
wretched description, for none of them can be sure of occupying them 
a year, or of ever returning to them again when once removed from 
their present offices ; and they know that neither their successors nor 
any one else will ever purchase or pay rent for them. No mosques, 
mausoleums, temples, serases, colleges, courts of justice, or prisons are 
to be seen in any of the towns or villages. There are a few Hindoo 
shrines at the half-dozen places which popular legends have rendered 
places of pilgrimage, and a few small tanks and bridges made in olden 
times by public officers, when they were more secure in their tenure of 
office than they are now. All the fine buildings raised by former rulers 
and their officers at the old capital of Fyzabad are going fast to ruin. 
The old city of Ajoodhea is a ruin, with the exception of a few build- 
ings along the bank of the river raised by wealthy Hindoos in honor of 
Ram, who once lived and reigned there, and is believed by all Hindoos 
to have been an incarnation of Vishnoo." — Vol. II. pp. 26, 27. 

Such was Oude in 1850. In the following spirited dia- 
logue, a curious view is given, not only of the distractions of 
the land, but also of the theories of history and government 
based by the natives upon the facts of which they alone are 
cognizant. The whole scene is eminently picturesque. 

" In 1847, Lonee Sing, with one thousand armed men and five guns, 
attacked his cousin Monnoo Sing of Mohlee, killed four, and wounded 
two persons ; and, in collusion with the local governor, seized upon all 
his estate. Redress was sought for in vain ; and as I was passing 
near, Monnoo Sing and his brother Chotee Sing came to me at Ma- 
homdee to complain. Monnoo Sing remained behind sick at Mahom- 
dee ; hut Chotee Sing followed me on. He rode on horseback behind 
my elephant, and I made him give me the history of his family as I 
went along, and told him to prepare for me a genealogical table, and 
an account of the mode in which Lonee Sing had usurped the estates 
of the other members of the family. This he gave to me on the road 
between Poknapoor and Gokurnath, by one of his belted attendants, 
who, after handing it up to me on the elephant, ran along under the 
nose of Rajah Bukhtawur Sing's fine chestnut horse without saying a 
word. I asked the Rajah whether he knew Lonee Sing. ' Yes,' said 
26 * 
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he ; ' everybody knows him ; he is one of the ablest, best, and most 
substantial men in Oude ; and he keeps his estate in excellent order, 
and is respected by all people.' ' Except his own relations,' said the 
belted attendant ; ' these he robs of all they have, and nobody inter- 
poses to protect them, because he has become wealthy, and they have 
become poor ! ' ' My good fellow,' said the Eajah, ' he has only taken 
what they knew not how to hold, and with the sanction of the king's 
servants.' 'Yes,' replied the man, 'he has got the sanction of the 
king's servants, no doubt, and any one who can pay for it may get that 
now-a-days to rob others of the king's subjects. Has not Lonee Sing 
robbed all his cousins of their estates, and added them to his own, and 
thereby got the means of bribing the king's servants to let him do what 
he likes ? ' ' What,' said the Rajah, with some asperity, ' should you, 
a mere soldier, know about state affairs ? Do you suppose that all the 
members of any family can be equal ? Must there not be a head to all 
families to keep the rest in order ? Nothing goes on well in families 
or governments where all are equal, and there is no head to guide ; 
and the head must have the means to guide the rest.' ' True,' said the 
belted attendant, ' all can't be equal in the rule of states ; but in ques- 
tions of private right the case is different ; and the ruler should give to 
every one his due, and prevent the strong from robbing the weak. I 
have five fingers in my hand ; they serve me, and I treat them all 
alike. I do not let one destroy or molest the other.' ' I tell you,' said 
the Rajah, with increasing asperity, ' that there must be heads of fami- 
lies as well as heads of states, or all would be confusion ; and Lonee 
Sing is right in all that he has done. Don't you see what a state his 
district is in, now that he has taken the management of the whole 
upon himself? I dare say all the waste that we see around us has 
arisen from the want of such heads of families.' ' You know,' said the 
man, ' that this waste has been caused by the oppression of the king's 
officers, and their disorderly and useless troops, and the strong striving 
to deprive the weak of their rights.' ' You know nothing about these 
matters,' said the Rajah, still more angrily. ' The wise and strong are 
everywhere striving to subdue the weak and ignorant, in order that 
they may manage what they hold better than they can. Don't you 
see how the British government are going on, taking country after 
country, year after year, in order to manage them better than they 
were managed under others ? and don't you see how these countries 
thrive under their strong and just government? Do you think that 
God would permit them to go on as they do, unless he thought that it 
was for the good of the people who come under their rule ? ' Turning 
to me, the Rajah continued : ' When I was one day riding over the 
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country with Colonel Low, the then Resident, as I now ride with you, 
Sir, he said, with a sigh, " In this country of Oude what darkness pre- 
vails ! No one seems to respect the right of another ; and every one 
appears to be grasping at the possessions of his neighbor, without any 
fear of God or the king." " True, Sir," said I ; " but do you not see 
that it is the necessary order of things, and must be ordained by Provi- 
dence ? Is not your government going on taking country after coun- 
try, and benefiting all it takes ? And will not Providence prosper 
their undertakings as long as they do so ? The moment they come to 
a stand, all will be confusion. Sovereigns cannot stand still, Sir ; the 
moment their bellies are full (their ambition ceases), they and the coun- 
tries they govern retrograde. No sovereign in India, Sir, that has any 
regard for himself or his country, can with safety sit down and say that 
his belly is full (that he has no further ambition of conquest) : 'he must 
go on to the last." '" * — Vol. II. pp. 90 - 94. 

It was but a few years after the date of this striking con- 
versation that the British government in India did indeed 
" go on to the last, " so far as Oude was concerned. Affairs 
in that unhappy kingdom had proceeded from worse to 
worse. In 1852, Sir W. L. Sleeman, still occupying the place 
of Resident at Lucknow, wrote to the Governor-General : 
" There is not, I believe, another government in India so en- 
tirely opposed to the best interests and most earnest wishes 
of the people, as that of Oude now is. " In February, 1856, 
the kingdom of Oude was annexed by proclamation to British 
India. In June, 1857, its people were in full rebellion against 
British authority. The officers of government were murdered, 
captive, or fleeing for their lives. In no other district of India 
was the rising against the English so general. It might 
beforehand have seemed to a speculative reasoner, that the 
nation would welcome with joy the change from a rule so 
corrupt and oppressive as that of the native government, to 
one steady and comparatively just and liberal, as was that of 
the English. But the new settlement of Oude was of too 

* " The Eajah's reasoning was drawn from the practice in Oude, of seizing 
upon the possessions of weaker neighbors, by means of gangs of robbers. The 
man who does this becomes the slave of his gangs, as the imperial robber, who 
seizes upon smaller states by means of his victorious armies, becomes their slave, 
and ultimately their victim. The history of India is nothing more than the biogra- 
phy of such men, and the Eajah has read no other." 
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recent a date to have afforded to any large portion of the peo- 
ple an experience of its results. They had as yet felt only the 
first discomforts of the system. No ties of association or of 
personal dependence bound them to their new rulers. The 
leaders of the country, officials with their host of menials, 
robber chiefs with their dependents, deprived of office, and re- 
strained by the strong hand of superior authority, felt that the 
change was destructive to their power. They had lost their 
accustomed occupations and excitements of marauding and 
murdering, of pillaging and torturing. For a time they re- 
mained in a state of passive and sullen submission. But 
when the Sepoy army of Bengal broke into revolt, they 
eagerly hoisted the standard of rebellion, and the ferocity 
which they had long displayed in their dealings with their 
own countrymen burst out with fresh spite against their for- 
eign rulers. The great robbers flocked in from the country, 
with their wild bands, to join the cruel armed rabble of the 
city, who through the dreary summer and autumn of 1857 
gathered thick around the hasty defences of the Residency at 
Lucknow, and strove with continually recruited forces to over- 
come the wasting numbers of that heroic garrison. 

Whatever wrong England may have committed in the an- 
nexation of Oude, in the depriving a brutal king and a brutal 
aristocracy of the power of misgovernment, may well seem 
to have been expiated in the close trenches of the Residency, 
in the fights through the narrow streets of Lucknow, in the 
deaths of Lawrence and of Havelock. 

We have spoken of the contrast afforded by the aspect of 
the adjoining British territory to that of Oude, under native 
rule. A similar contrast, though in some respects less 
marked, was presented to the country under British rule by 
other native states, even those reputed to be best governed. 
After observing such visible difference, and after study of the 
history of India, it is impossible to hesitate in accepting the 
conclusion, that, whatever evils may attend the rule of a for- 
eign power, they are vastly inferior to those developed under 
the native governments. The British authority in India is 
despotic; but its despotism is not that of a single will. 
With little restraint upon it from within, it is subject to the 
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most compulsory restraints from without. It is practically a 
responsible government. All its subjects are entitled to pro- 
tection and to justice. The established principle of its rule 
is the promotion of the prosperity of the people, and even self- 
interest has furthered the practical application of this princi- 
ple. With a full acknowledgment of the many and great 
mistakes, of the not infrequent commission of absolute wrong, 
by British officials, and of the very incomplete performance of 
their duties, it may yet be safely asserted, that no foreign con- 
quered possession was ever governed in the interests of its 
people more truly than British India has been during the last 
generation. " I firmly believe," says the enlightened and 
upright Henry St. George Tucker, after long experience and 
wide knowledge of Indian affairs, — "I firmly believe that 
the establishment of the British empire in India is conducive 
to the welfare and happiness of many millions of human 
beings. " * Just before leaving India, after thirty-eight years 
of faithful service, Sir Charles (afterward Lord) Metcalfe — a 
man of the purest virtue and the highest integrity, who had 
given form to many important measures, but to none more 
important than that securing freedom to the press in India — 
wrote, in his answer to a public address : " Our dominion 
can only endure by the affections of the people ; by their feeling 
that under British rule they are more prosperous, and happy, 
and free, than they could be under any other government, and 
that their welfare and our rule are linked together. I look to 
the liberty of the press as one of those measures which, by 
showing the paternal disposition of the government, will tend 
to produce that result, — a result not to be expected from a 
system of unconfiding restraint. " 

These two passages, to which many of like bearing might 
be added from other sources, are of importance, as showing 

* Memorials of Indian Government, being a Selection from the Papers of Henry 
St. George Tucker, Late Director of the East India Company, (edited by John 
William Kaye, London, 1853,) p. 483. This volume, with that of the Life and 
Correspondence of Mr. Tucker, contains much matter of interest and importance 
to the student of the Anglo-Indian policy. Few men have had a more intimate 
acquaintance with the various details of the British administration of India, and 
few have written more clearly or more ably concerning them. 

t Kaye's Life of Lord Metcalfe, (1854,) Vol. II. p. 332. 
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the deliberate opinions of honest and high-minded men, whose 
means of observation and whose powers of judgment pecu- 
liarly fitted them for the formation of correct views in regard 
to the character and course of the Anglo-Indian government. 
The revolt which has lately shaken the British empire in 
India to its very centre, affords no denial of them. That re- 
volt had its origin in many sources, some of which are easily 
seen, while others remain still obscure. But there is no sign 
that it in any degree arose from any continued or general 
course of tyranny on the part of the government. Wounded 
pride, alarmed superstition, personal misunderstanding, ab- 
sence of sympathetic relations, and inherited hatred of rulers, 
were the chief moral agents in its production. By many of 
the officers of the government the revolt is even now regarded 
with less indignation than disappointment. Sincere in their 
desire to serve the people of the land in which their lot had 
fallen, they have been disheartened to find how little their 
efforts had been appreciated, how far their dispositions had 
been misconceived. The grand defect of the Anglo-Indian 
rule lies, not in its general scope and object, but in the per- 
sonal relations of the ruling to the subject race. It is a 
defect which only time, and the wider spread and stronger 
influence of Christian principles among the individuals to 
whom the administration of government is confided, can 
effectually remedy. 

Under the new arrangement which has just been entered 
upon for the government of India, a magnificent opportunity 
is afforded for the gradual removal of the abuses of the sys- 
tem which had grown up under the rule of the East India 
Company, for the more rapid and more consistent promotion 
of ' the interests of the people, and for the eradication from 
their characters of some of those faults which previous tyran- 
nies had implanted in them. Something of future progress 
may be judged from results already achieved. The leaven of 
Western civilization has begun to ferment. Our pages have 
in past years* given accounts of some of the great works of 

* See North American Review for October, 1853, Art. VI. " Canals of Irriga- 
tion in India"; and for October, 1855, Art. XI. " The Opening of the Ganges 
Canal." 
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internal improvement undertaken by government, by which 
plenty has been secured in districts previously exposed to the 
periodical desolations of famine, and peace and civilization 
promoted. The story of Colonel Dixon's successful efforts, 
by well-planned, mild, and conciliatory measures, to change 
the wild and ferocious inhabitants of Mairwara into a peace- 
ful and industrious race of cultivators, has the charm of ro- 
mance with the interest of reality. Under his admirable 
and ingenious management, throughout a tract of rugged 
mountainous country, rich cultivation and prosperous villa- 
ges were substituted for heavy jungle ; industry and afflu- 
ence succeeded to rapine and poverty.* There is no paral- 
lel to such achievements in the former history of India. To 
another distinguished officer, Major (now General) Ludlow, 
is due the extinction of widow-burning among the Rajpoot 
tribes, with whom the custom was most firmly established, — 
a result accomplished by no compulsion, but by patient, ra- 
tional, and convincing arguments. In gaining this result a 
heavy blow was dealt against the whole fabric of Hindoo 
superstition. f Still more recently it has received another 
blow in the doing away of the prohibition of the re-marriage 
of widows, — a prohibition which had long been a source of 
great misery and vice. 

Throughout the country such changes as these have been 
brought about by English officers, under the sanction and 
with the aid of the government. From Lahore to Madras 
great works of improvement have been begun, and carried on 
to completion. Western energy is changing the face of the 
land. The revolt was the last great struggle of the old 
against the new, of the East against the West, of false re- 
ligion against Christianity, — it was the death-struggle of the 
past. 

In 1852 the Commissioners of the Punjab presented their 
first report on the administration of that country during the 
first two years after its annexation to British India. It ended 
with the following words : "They [the Commissioners] are 



* See " Sketch of Mairwara. By Lieut. Col. C. J. Dixon." London. 1850. 
t Widow-Burning. A Narrative. By H. J. Bushby. London. 1855. 
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not insensible of short-comings, but they will yet venture to 
say that this retrospect of the past does inspire them with a 
hope for the future." 

The first two names appended to this report are those of 
the brothers Henry and John Lawrence, — the dead and the 
living. 
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Much has been written in illustration of the Elizabethan 
age. Yet the theme has lost none its attractiveness; and 
each new attempt to portray the character of the great Protes- 
tant Queen, or to make us more familiar with the eminent 
statesmen who adorned her court, and the no less eminent 
writers who successively arose during her reign, is sure to be 
favorably received. Her reign, indeed, forms a conspicuous 
era in the political and religious history of England. By her 
strong and energetic will Protestantism was firmly established, 
and England waged successful war against the greatest of 
the Catholic monarchs. Under her imperial sway literature 
and the arts flourished, a spirit of adventure was rife, and 
important maritime enterprises were undertaken. There was 
also in the personal characters of the men then prominently 
upon the stage much to attract the student and to excite an 



